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Foreword 

Americans do value the arts. T&ngible evidence of iheir high regard for the arts 
has abounded during ihe laiier half of this cenlury. With the creation of the National 
Hndowmeni for the Arts in 1%5, federal support of ihc arts became a matter of 
national policy. The United States joined all of ihe industrialized nations of the 
world in having a governmental agency devoted to the arts. Since the establishment 
of Kennedy Center in Washington D,C. and Lincoln Center in New York City, large 
and small cities all over the country have eslablished arts centers lo enhance the 
quality of living. 

Literally hundreds of arts organizations at state and local levels promote and 
support the arts in a variety of ways. State arts councils supported by federal, state 
and private funds have become a powerful force in the arts community as have 
alliances for arts and education and other organizations dedicated to promotion of 
and support for the arts. Arts educators have active specialized professional orga- 
nizations at both state and national levels dedicated to the promotion of the arts and 
arts education. 

Following the long«timc lead of Icxaco in its sponsorship of Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts, private industry has bcwme a major force in support of the art.s. 
Contributions by private industry to all of the arts have increased greatly in the past 
25 years. 

This and other evidence indicate that the arts are burgeoning in their apjx^al to 
Americans and in their availability for the enrichment of the lives of citizens of the 
a)untr)', 

Americans also value arts education, llicy have strong but often unarticulated 
feelings that the -^rts are sufficiently important to merit a place in the public school 
curriculum, and they want their children to have access to learning in and experience 
with the arts in school. Despite these positive feelings, the arts have not attained 
anything approaching the same status in formal schooling as mathematics, science 
and the social sciences, llie public at large apparently still considers arts education 
highly desirable but not essential. 

The dichotomous situation in which arts educators practice their profescMons was 
dramatized by two telephone polls conducted by the New York Times between 
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February 7and Fchruary 12, 1983, Inonc poll 46% of adults expressed the opinion 
that more emphasis should be placed on music and art in public schools. In a second 
poll 44% of adults gave approval to the idea of reducing the offering in music and 
art to conserve funds in the education budget. 

'Ilie present survey had as its major objective the accumulation and interpreta- 
tion of data pertaining to the current status of music, art, dance and drama/theatre 
education in American public schools, ITie only comparable sur^'cy was conducted 
in 1962 by the National Kducation Association. It was u^ncerned with the status of 
music and art instruction in elementary and secondary schools. Due to differences 
between the two surveys in samples and content of the questionnaires, only a few 
items were amenable to comparison. The results of those C4>mparisons appear in 
this publication. 

Development of the Survey Instruments 

lliissurvey was a project of the National Arts Education Research Center at the 
University of Illinois Site. The Center Jointly funded by the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA) and the U.S. Department of Education (DOE) , was established 
in the fall of 1987 at two sites, the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign and 
New York University. 

llie establishment of the University of Illinois Site resulted from a propo.<ial 
submitted on August 20, 1987 by the University of Illinois College of Fine and 
Applied Arts to the NEA in response to Program Solicitation No. PS 87-06. ITiat 
proposal led to the signing of a cooperative agreement between the University of 
Illinois and the NEA dated September :iO, 1987. Funding for Year One of a 
projected three -year term was in the amount of $275,000 for a research program 
consisting of seven projects. 

The NEA Arts in Education Program was designated to serve as liaison between 
the NF;A and the DOE. Warren Bennett Newman, Director of the Arts in Educa- 
tion Program, was the person to whom the Directors of both Center Sites were 
responsible. 

ITie Sa)pc of Work specified in the initial agreement between the WA and the 
University of Illinois included two separate surveys of the status of arts education: 
I) Status Surveys of An, Dance and Dra/na in Elementaty Oftd Secondary Schools 
and 2) Status Sun^ey of Music Education in Elementary oftd Secondary Schools. 

Initial work on both surveys t>cgan in October, 1987. Questionnaires for the art, 
dance Lnd drama surveys were completed by project personnel, approved by the 
Arts in liducation Program and submitted by NEA to the F-cderal Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) in July, 1988. Due to delay in approval by OMB, 
NEA withdrew those questionnaires on Octol^r 15, 1988. 'Iwo drafts of the 
questionnaire for the music education survey failed to gain approval by the Arts 
Education Division of the NEA 

In the fail of 1988, Charles Lei^nhard, the newly appoinied Director of Research 
at the Illinois Site, made the decision to a)mbine the two surveys and assumed the 
positi of Project Director. Theodore Zernich, Burnet Ilobgocxl, Patricia 
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Knowlcs and Richard Q)lwcll served as advisc^rs for arl, drama, dance and nm.s»c 
rcspcciively, 



'Iwo questionnaires for a comprehensive survey of programs in music, visual arl, 
drama/iheaire and dance were dcvclojMjd: one for elementary schools and one for 
middle and secondary schools. Both were approved by the Ai ts Educiiiion Division, 
NHA, and sent to OMH in February, 1989. OMH approval was secured in April, 
1989 with ihe assignment of OMU No. 3135-0081, 

ITic questionnaires were mailed on September 15, 1989, and the |)eriixl for 
return of ilie questionnaires ended on December 15, 1989, 

llii* SuE*vey Iiiiklruments 

The overall objective of the surv'cy was to coll'^ct and interpret quantitative 
baseline data on the status of music, visual art, danc<j and drama/theatre cduauion 
in American public schcx)ls. The content of iIk questionnaires was designed lo 
secure data of the following types: 

a, demographic data (numl>er and ethnicity of students, the number of teachers 
and their personal and professional characteristics); 

b, curricular data (courses and activities in the arts education program, arts 
requirements, the wnteni ol' arts instruction and evaluative procedures 
used); 

c, data on ihe adequacy of instructional materials, equipment and facilities for 
arts education; 

d, data on suppiM t for arts education 'j^arental support and funding). 

In developing the qucstio.inaircs, project penK)nnel aMlectcd and reviewed 
survey questionnaires from a variety of sources including state departments of 
education, doctoral dissertations, private survey organizations, professional hssocu 
ations and federal agencies. ITiasc questionnaires were analy7.cd and evaluated in 
terms of their clarity and their usefulness in assessing the status of arts education. 

Sa)rcs of arts educators a)ntribuicd to the development of the questionnaires 
as meml")ers of informally organized peer review groups for each of the arts. 'I>iey 
suggested questions and reviewed and evaluated both the content and the format 
of the questionnaires. Personnel at the University of Illinois Survey Research 
Laboratory (SRI.) reviewed the wording of questions. Ilie survey instruments were 
pilot tested in elomentar)', middle and high schtx)ls in Unit Four School District, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

In the face of excellent but often a^nflieting advice from a wide variety of sources, 
the Project Director made final decisions on a)ntent and format of the question- 
naires and assumed responsibility for those decisions. 

Holh questionnaires are organized into five sections: ( 1) (icncral Information; 
(2) Music; (3) Visual Art; (4) Dance and (5) Dramamieatre. 'Die questionnaire 
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sent to elemcntiiiy schools u}nsists of 39 items: General Information, 8; Music 14; 
Visual Art, 5; Dance, 5; and Drania/llie Ure, 8. ITie more detailed questionnaire 
sent to middle schools and secondary schtx)ls consists of 92 items: General Infor- 
mation, 14; Music, 17; Art, 19; Dance, 19; and DramaAHieatre, 23. Copies of both 
questionnaires appear in the Appendix of the complete report of the survey (in 
press). 

The Sample Dt^sigu 

ITie {wpulaiion for the sur>'ey was defined as all public elementary, middle and 
sea)ndary schcx)ls in the United States. The sample consisted of six strata: large 
and small elementary schix)ls, large and small middle schools, and large and small 
secondary schools. 

Mlemeniary schools were delined as those consisting of kindergarten through 
grade eight; n)iddle schools, as those consisting of grades 6 through 9; and sca)ndaiy 
schcx)ls, as those consisting of grades 6 through 12. 

Memeniary schools categorized as "small" had a p^^pulaiion of 550 or fewer 
students; "small" middle schools had a population of fewer than 500 students, 
"smair* secondary schools had a population of fewer than 1 ,000 students. 

The Survey Research Laboratory selected a stratified random sample ainsisiing 
of 1 ,36^) public schix)ls from a taf)e provided by the Center for MduciUional Siali.slic5>, 
U.S. Department of liducaiion. llic tape contained information on over 80,000 
public schools in operation during the 1986-87 schcx)l yeur. 

Personnel at SRL made a ielephi)ne call to each schawl in the sample to verify 
the name of the schix)!, the mailing address and the principal's name, lliis process 
revealed : a 34 of the schools in the sample were no longer in operation and that 
six schcx)ls were ineligiule. Tlie final siimple consisted of 1,326 schixMs. 

Collection of Data 

llic Survey Research Laboratory mailed the questionnaires on September 15, 
1989. ITie packets were addressed personally to the principal of each school, l-ach 
packet contained the appropriate questji)nnaire and a letter from the Director of 
Research at the C^^nter that a^niained suggestions of prcKcdures for u)mplciion of 
the quostionnaire,assuranceof confidentiality and the promise ofa freecopy of the 
report on the survey. A postage-paid envelope addressed to SRL was enclosed to 
facilitate return of the questionnaires. ITie initial mailing was followed in succession 
by a pastaird reminder, a sea^nd mailing of the questionnaire and [Xirsonal letter's 
to principals who had not responded to the first mailing. 

Another means to enhancing the fx^rcentagc of returns involved the Director of 
Research at the Center sending fxrsonal letters to about 1000 stale arts adminis- 
trators, presidents of .state mu.sic education organizations and music teachers in 
schiK>ls in the sample a.skmg them to urge principalis to complete the questionnaires 
and promising them a free copy i)f the report on the survey. 





ITic&e ef<*orls were supplcmenied t)y personal telephone calls lo principals who 
had not returned the survey by November 1, 1990. The deadline for return of ihe 
questionnaires was extended from November 15 to December 15 to accommodate 
principals who asked for additional lime. Analysis of early and late returns estab- 
lished that there was no substantial difference between them. 



The number of returned completed questionnaires is shown bciow by stratum: 



Stratum 


Number :Reiunwd . :■■ 




Small elementary 


208 


69 


lA-ge elementary 


124 


66 


Small middle 


31 


52 


Ixiige middle 


104 


55 


Small scaMidary 


259 


63 


Ixirgc secondary 


117 


69 



Data Processing 

When completed questionnaires were returned to the Survey Research Labora- 
tory, they were prcKCsscd by the Data Management Section. The questionnaires 
were edited for a^mpleteness and consistency. Where questions had been left blank, 
missing value codes were added. Data entry was conducted with the use of an 
interactive program. Prior to data entry a quesiionnaire-speciflc program was 
written; it included input screens and a dictionary of variable parameters and skip 
patterns. The elementary schcx)l questionnaire contained 245 variables, the mid- 
dle-secondary school questionnaire, 724. The program presented a facsimile of the 
questionnaire on a terminal. The coders keyed m respondents' answers, and the 
data were entered into an on-line data set. The data were checked at the time of 
entry for legal values and inter-item consistency. 

When all of the data had t^en entered, frequencies were run to check for any 
remaining errors. All questionable numbers were checked by reviewing the original 
questionnaires and making any necessary changes in the data sets. Frequencies on 
all variables were then run by stratum: Two strata (small and large) the 
elementary school questionnaire and four strata for the middle school/secondary 
schtx)! questionnaire (small and large middle schcxjis and small and large secondary 
schooLs). SRL delivered a computer printout for each stratum to the Project 
Director who analyzed and interpreted the data and wrote this report. The repeat 
a>nsists of seven chapters: one chapter devoted to each of the six strata and the Tmal 
chapter. Summary and Conclusions. 

'ITiis publication contains only the Summary and Q)nclusions. The complete 
report which includes detailed data on mu.sic education, art education, dance 
education, and drama/theatre education in all six strata is in publication and will l>e 
available for purchase from the Qiuncil for Research in Music loducation, Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
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Summary a;id Conclu$ious 

TJ)is publication consists of tijree sections; A. Comparison of the Status of Arts 
Fx'uc^tion in 1962 and 1989; B, Summaries of the Status of Each of the Arts in 
L irge and Small Elementary Schools, Middle Schools and Secondary Schools and 
C Conclusions About the Ibtal Axis Education Program, 
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COMPARISON: 1962 and 1989 



Diifercnccs iti strata and in content between the present survey and Music and 
Art in Public Schools, ihc survey conducted by the Ntitional EiduccUion Association 
in 1962, preclude item-by-item comparison. Some items were, however, common 
to both surveys, 

This section of the Rcpcri presents comparative data on the items that pertain 
to music and art in elementary and scajndary schools. 

Music in Elementary Schools 

Items cx^mmon to tx^th sum'ys of the elementary sclux^l music program in- 
cluded: ITie Offering in General Music, Who Itachcs General Music?, Instrumen- 
tal Instruction, Special Music Rooms and Instructional Equipment and Materials, 

The Offering in General Music 



'\hb\c 1 shows data on the offering in general music, the presence of a written 
curriculum and the number of minutes per week allotted to general music. 



Otferliig in Cener;"! Mosic (196Z and im) 




OfTer 
(Percent) 


Written 
Curriculum 
(Percent) 


Minutes Per 
Week 
(Mean Number) 


Grades 1>3 








1962 


94.5 


51.1 


75.0 


1989 (small) 


98.0 


84.0 


56.5 


1989 (large) 


9.S.7 


8<).l 


53.1 


Crudes 4-6 








1%2 


94.5 


51.1 


80.0 


1989 (small) 


93.9 


80.8 


62.4 


1989 (large) 


98.3 


8C).l 


62.7 



Tlicrc ha.s been remarkably little change in the percentage of elementary schtwls 
offering general music, but a marked increase has occurred in the percentage of 
elementary schix)ls having a written curriculum. On a negative note, the number 
of minutes allotted to general masic has undergone a significant decrease. 
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Music in I'Icmcntary Schools 



IVho Teaches General Music? 



'Ikble 2 presents data on the type of teacher responsible for teaching general 
music. 



mo lbach0& Genetia Mmdc? Wh tmy (^Twni) • 





Classroom 
Teacher 


Classroom Teacher 
with Assistance 
from a Specialist 


Music 
Specialist 


Not 
Taught 


Grades 1-3 










1962 


42.5 


.■^9.0 


13.0 


5.5 


1989 (Small) 


6.6 


4.5 


87.9 


1.0 


1989 (I ^rge) 


9.3 


3.4 


8.3.1 


4.2 


Grades 4-6 










1962 


32.5 


40.0 


22.0 


5.5 


1989 (Small) 


8.2 


.5 


•\ .3 


3.0 


1989 (large) 


6.0 


2.6 


87.2 


4.2 



llie change between 1962 and 1989 in the type of teacher who teaches general 
music is truly momentous. In 1%2 the norm was for the classroom teacher to teach 
general music with or without assistance from a music specialist, llie role of the 
music S|x^cialist in actual teaching was modest. 

lixlay music specialists dominate the teaching of general music, the result, to an 
extent, of teachers' unions' demands for preparation time (or classroom teachers. 



Instrumental Instruction 



'Uible 3 shows data on the percentage of sch(X)ls offering in.struction in pian(\ 
wind/pcrcu.ssion and strings and the charging of a fee for the instruction. 



Table 3 

Instrumental Instruction (1962s 1989) (Percent) 




Piano 


Wind/Percussion 


Strings 


Fee 


1%2 


13.4 


86.4 


58.8 


16.5 


1989 (Small) 


2.9 


58.7 


35.0 


5.4 


1989 (large) 


.3.2 


54.8 


35.5 


9.3 
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COMPARISON. 1%2 and 1V89 



There have been notable changes in the elementary schcwl instrumental instruc- 
tion program. The percentage of schools offering instrumental instruction has 
declined severely (strings by 40%; wind/percussion by 34% and pi.'^no instruction is 
almost extinct with a decline of 77%), Part of this reduction may be due to the 
change in the configuration of elementary schools from K-6 which was ihe norm in 
1962 to K-5 which is currently more common. 



Special Music Room 

The percentage of elementary schools that provide a special rcx^m for music 
teaching i?as increased markedly: 1962 - 42.9%; 1989 - small schools 53.5%; large 
schools . 66.^%. 



Instructional Matttials and Equipment 

Seven items of materials and equipment were common to the two surveys. 'I>ic 
data in T&ble 4 show that those items were available in much higher percentages of 
schools in 1989 than ,n 1962. 



Availabltity of {tt^triH^tlonal Materials and trquipment (1962: 19S9) 





1962 


1989 (Small) 


1989 (I^rtje) 


Music Scries 


77.8 


97.5 


94.1 


Record Players 


90.2 


99.5 


99.2 


Piano 


8.1.9 


99.0 


lOO.O 


Rhythm Instruments 


69.9 


97.4 


97.5 


RecorU Libr;!ry 


65.3 


81.4 


88.9 


Tape Records . 


60.6 


1(X).0 


9<;.2 


Autoharp 


37.1 


82.2 


87.7 



Wh^lc the percentage of elementary schawls with a music specialist teaching 
general music has increased dramatically, the amount of time allotted to general 
music hriS decreased significantly. 

V\K percentage of elementary schtK)ls offering instrumental music instruction 
has undergone a drastic decline. 



Art in Elementary Schools 



Only three items were a>mmon to the two .survey.s: ITic Offering m Art, Who 
Itaches Art? and Special Art Room. 
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The Offering in An 



'liibic 5 shows data on the offering in an, the presence of a written curriculum 
and the number of minutes per week allotted to art. 







Thfi OITerifig In Art <1962t 1W») 




Offer Written 


Minutes Per Week 


(Percent) Curriculum 


vMean) 


(Percent) 


1-3 4-6 



1962 _ 38.5 60.0 70.0 

1989 (Small) 96.0 75.0 49'. 50.3 

1989(I^rgc) 91.9 85.1 55.1 C)0.1 



!n the }962sur\*€y the question was phrased in terms of there being '*<2 definite allotment 
of time, *' 607o of schools itx large districts responded 'yes; " 48% of schools ui small 
districts responded '\es. '* 



Hlementary schcx)ls today are much more likely to offer art and to have a written 
curriculum, but the number of minutes allotted to art has diminished. 



Who Teaches An? 



Talie 6 

Wlio tfeaches Art? 




Classroom 
Teacher 


Classroom Teacher with 
help from Specialist 


Art Specialist 


l%2(l-3) 


62.5 


26.0 


4.5 


1962 (+-()) 


59.3 


24.5 


8.7 


1989(1-6) 


33.8 


3.4 


58.5 



Instruction by a cla.ssrcx>m teacher with help from an art specialist has almost 
disappeared while the role of the art specialist has increa.scd dramatically. 'Ilie 
teaching of art by a classrcxDm teacher is now much rarer than in I%2, 



Percentages of schcx)Ls with an art specialist and a written curriculum have 
increa.^d dramatically, but the number of minutes per week allotted to art instruc- 
tion has declined. 
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COMPARISON: 1962 and 1989 



Special Room for Art 



In 1962 only 12% of elementary schools reported having a special room for the 
teaching of art. In 1989 the percentages had increased lo 38.4% of small clemeniaiy 
schix)ls and 55,4% of large schools. 



Music in Secondat7 Schools 

The Offering iri Music 

A few performance groups have been added to the music offering in sca^ndary 
schools since 1962; they include jazz band, wind ensemble, swing/jazz choir and 
madrigal group. On the whole, however, the offering in music has remained more 
stable than in art where the offering has been greatly expanded. 

Ibble 7 shows the percentages of middle/junior high schools and secondary 
schools offering performance groups and classes a)mmon to both surveys. 



OlTerliig In Musk (1962t 1989) (Percent) 



Gntup 


1962 
JUS 


1989 
Middle 


l%2 
Secundury 


1989 
Secondary 
(Urge) 


Concert Hand 


94.3 


n.o 


92.6 


9?,.2 


Chorus 


79.4 


81.9 


67.."? 


84.. 5 


General Music 


84.4 


(>8.8 


4.1.6 


22.3 


Select Choir 


57.4 


."^9.1 


SOS 


6(>.3 


Orchestra 


W>.7 


16.7 


69.5 


32.0 


Hoys Chorus 


28.7 




41.0 


22.3 


Music Appreciation 


24.8 


12.9 


4<).9 


22.3 



The table reveals unfortunate changes in the music offering. 'Ilie percentages 
of junior high/middle schools offering the following performance groups and music 
classes have decreased markedly between 1%2 and 1989: general music, select 
choir, orchestra, tx)ys chorus and music appreciation. An incrca.sc in percentage 
applies to chorus. 

A a>mparable decrease in percentage of offering has 4>ccurrcd m scc<)ndary 
schools. Decreased percentages apply to all offerings other than chorus and a)ncert 
band. 
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Instructional Equipment 



Only four items of equipment are common lo both surveys. TSble 8 shows the 
comparative percentages for 1962 and 1989. Availability of those items has in- 
creased. 











Item 


1962 




1989 


Piano 


93.9 




100.0 


Record Player 


93.4 




%.l 


Risers 


65.7 




90.2 


Record Library 


50.7 




77.6 



Contest Participation 



The mean percentage of schools participating in contests has risen only slightly; 
66.4% in 1962; 68.3% in 1989. 



Music Requirement 



There has been a slight increase in the percentage of secondary schtK)ls thai have 
a music requirement (1962-12.9%; 1989- 14.7%). 
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The Offering in Art 



The offering in art education ha.s undergone tremendous growth and change 
since 1962. Only seven art subjects were listed m the 1%2 survey; the 1989 survey 
lists 19 subjects. Furthermore, the percentage of schools offering the subjects 
common to both surveys has risen dramatically. T^ble 9 shows data supporting the 
latter conclusion. 



COMPARISON: 1962 and 1989 



OEferfttg In Art CPercettt) 
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Subject 




Middle 








JHS 


School 


Secondary 


School 




1962 


1989 


1962 


1989 


Drawing/Painting 


98.5 


100.0 


91.3 


100.0 


Ceramics 


25.4 


74.7 


18.5 


88.9 


Metal/Jewelry 


16.9 


18.6 


15.2 


46.3 


Sculpture 


12.3 


70.1 


6.5 


87.0 


Weaving 


7.7 


49.4 


9.8 


39.8 



In 1989 students had access to a level of richness and variety in art experience 
and learning that may have been almost inconceivable in 1962. 



An Requirement 

Tlie percentage of secondary schools requiring art has increased dramatically 
(6.4% in 1962; 34.3% in 1989). 

Wiiiten Cuniculum 



In 1%2, 57.0% of secondary schools had a written curriculum for art courses. 
In 1989 the percentages are 89.3% in middle schools and 92.6% in secondary 
schools. 

ITie scope of the offering in art has expanded impressively with the addition of 
a wide variety of specialized subjects several of which go beyond production. The 
cona;pt of Discipline Hascd Art Education has had a dramatic effect on middle and 
secondary school an programs. 
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SUMMARIES: ARTS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



'ITiis section contains summaries of general information about arts education 
and of the status of the four arts in the six strata involved in the survey. 



General Information 

Support to&* ^vU Education 

Music has the higi^est level of parental support with 44.8% of the schools 
reporting ''strong support" Q)mparablc percentages are 21.9% for art, 9.9% for 
drama/theatre and 2.5% for dance. 

I'inancial suppc^rt for all arts programs has increased or remained stable during 
the past five years in the vast majority of schools having such programs. Dcci cases 
in funding were reported for music in 1 1.2% of the schools in the sample and for 
art in 10.3%. Drama/theatre is not offered in 63.7% oftheschools; dance, in 82.0%. 

Enrichment uf Arts Programs 

More than 50% of the schools in t he sample sponsored field trips lo art museums, 
live drama performances and live music performances during the 1988-89 school 
year; the number of students involved ranged from 10 to 490. Only 24.5% of the 
sch(X)ls sponsored trips to live dance performances. 

Of schix3ls in t he siimple, 84.5% have had visiting musicians during the past three 
years; 6 1 .4% have had visiting actors; 52.9%, visiting artists; 47.2%, visiting dancers. 
Almi)st t)ne-third of the schcH)ls have had an artist -in-residencc during the past three 
years. 

Small elementary schix)ls appear to be taking gixKl advantage of these three 
means of enriching their arts cduauion programs. 

Music 



(general Music 

Oeneral music is offered in 98.0% of the schtxMs in the sample. 'ITie mean 
number of minutes per week allotted to general music is 56.5 in grades 1-3 and 62.4 
in grades 4^6, but 25% of the srhu)ls devote 30 minutes or less which is patently 
inadecjuate. 



Small Elementary Schools 
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Certified music specialists teach iniennediate grade general music in 88.3% of 
the schools; the figure for primary grades is 87.9%. 

Instructional Supplies and Equipment 

Items of instructional equipment and materials considered "adequate'' in more 
than 80% of the schools include pianos, record players, tape recorders, music scries 
books and series teacher editions. Items absent or considered inadequate in 50% 
or more of the schools include computer software, fretted instruments, luncd mallet 
instruments and tapes/recordings. 

Emphasis in General Music 

Singing receives major emphasis in 93.9% of the schools in the sample; listening, 
in 71.8%. Other experiences that receive major emphasis in more than 40% of the 
schools in the sample include playing instruments, reading music and discussing 
music. 



Instrumental Music 

Wind/percussion instruction is offered in 58.7% of small elementary schools. 
Such instruction most frequently begins in the fifth grade. Percentages of sch(X)ls 
offering other instruments are: recorders, 50.5%; strings, 35.0%; and fretted instru- 
ments, 14.7%. 



Performance Groups 

More than half of the schools (58.7%) have a band; 47.6% have a chorus; 23. 1 % 
have an orchestra; and 15.9% have a select choir. 

Tlie accumulated data indicate that many small elementary .schixils do not 
provide either instrumental instruction or opportunities for students to particip;itc 
in performance groups. More than 40% of the schix)ls have no band; more than 
50% have no chorus; more than 75% have no i)rchcstra; and almost 85% have no 
select choir. 



Funding 

With the exception of a few schcx)ls, funding for ihe music program other than 
leachers' salaries is scanty. For the 1989-90 schcxjl year one school m eight budgeted 
no funds; six of ten budgeted 500 dollars or less. 

lliere appears to be considerable disparity between the level of parental suppc^rt 
for music (44.8% strong and .39.4% moderate) and the level of funding. 

Visual Art 




Visual art programs arc close to universal in .small elementary schools (95.5%) 
and a written curriculum is present for each grade, kindergarten through grade 6, 
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in about three fourths (71.3% to 75.9%) of the schools in the sample. The mean 
nuniBer of minutes per week devoted to art instruction is SO; the mode in grades 1 
through 6 is 60 minutes per week. 

The leaching of art is done by certified art specialists in 58,5% of the schools; by 
a classroom teacher with some preparation in rrt in 9.2% and by certified classroom 
teachers in 24.6%. 



A deficiency exists in the adequacy of instructional materials. Art textbooks are 
"inadequate" or "absent" in 71.7% of the schools in the sample; teachers guides, in 
62.6%; slides, in 73.5%; film strips/videos, in 67.0%; books about art, in 61.6%; and 
color reproductions, in 59.9%. 

*llierc arc great variations in funding: 7.1% budgeted no money for art for the 
1989^90 school year; 41% budgeted 500 dollars or less; 67.7% budgeted 1,000 
dollars or less. Individual schcx)ls budgeted 8,500 and 10,000 dollars. 



Dance 



Dance is in mast respects the least viable of the arts education programs in small 
elcmcniary schcx)ls. Tho data arc negative with unfortunate consistency. 

Only 7.2% of 208 schtx)ls in the sample offer dance instruction. Of the 15 schools 
that offer dance, only 3 have a certified dance specialist on the faculty. 

Of those 15 schools, 7 presented no dance performances during the 1988-89 
.schix)l year and 5 presented one performance. Single schools presented two, three 
and four performances. 

I'unding for dance is non-cxisient at worst, minimal at best. 



Drama/Theatre 



llie .situation in drama/ihcatre is more favorable than in dance, but only 34 of 
208 .schools offer drama/theatre instruction as such. In schools having a drama/the- 
atre program drama/theatre specialists are scarce. 

On the other hand, drama/ihcatre differs from the other arts in that dramatic 
activities are frequently used in the teaching of other subjects. Children participate 
in dramatizing and enacting stories and study plays in over 80% of the schools in the 
sample. Learning games and improvisation are other dramatic activities in frequent 
use. Whether a drama/theatre program exists or not, the vast majority of children 
in small elementary schoc)ls receive an early introduction to the subject. 

r) ^UMMARinS: ARl^ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




Large Elementary Schools 



General Information 

Support for Arte Education 

Music has the highest level of support with 48,8% of the schools reporting 
**strong support " Compar&ble percentages are 31,1 % for art, 9,8% for drama/the- 
atre and S.8% for dance. 

Financial support for all arts programs has increased or remained stable during 
the past five years in the vast majority of schools having such programs. Decreases 
reported arc as follows: music in 14,8% of the schools in the sample; art in 10,7%, 
Drama/theatre has no support in 73,9% of the schools; dance in 81,4%, 

Enrichment of Arts Programs 

About two thirds of the schools in the sample sponsored field trips to art 
museums, live drama performances and music performance during the 1988-89 
school year. Slightly more than one third of the schools sponsored trips to live dance 
performances. 

Of schools in the sample, 9 1,8% have had visiting musicians during the past three 
years; 76,2% have had visiting actors; 65,0%, visiting artists; 6 1.5%, visiting dancers. 

Almost one third (32,3%) of the schools have had an artist-in-residence during 
the past three years. 

Large elementary schools appear to be taking superior advantage of these three 
means of enriching their arts education programs. 



Music 
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General Music 

General music is offered in 98.3% of the schools in the sample, llie mean 
number of minutes per week allot ted to general music is 53. 1 in grades 1 -3 and C2J 
in grades 4-6, but 25% of the schools devote 30 minutes or less which is patently 
inadequate. 

Certified music specialists teach intermediate grade general music in 87,2% of 
the schools; the figure for primary grades is 83,1%. 

Instructional Supplies and Equipment 

Items of instructional equipment and materials considered adequate in more 
than 80% of the schools include pianos, record players, tape recorders, music scries 
books, scries teacher editions and rhythm instruments. Items absent or considered 
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inadequate in 50% or more of the schools include computer software, fretted 
instruments and orchestral instruments. 

Emphasis in General Music 

Singing receives major emphasis in 92.3% of the schools in the sample; listening, 
in 74.6%. Olher experiences that receive major emphasis in more ^han 40% of the 
schools in the sample include creative mov^^meni, reading music, playing in.stru- 
ments and discussing music. 

Instrumental Music 

Wind/percussion instruction is offered in 54.8% of large elementary schtX)ls. 
Such instruction m(jst frequently begins in the fifth grade. 

Percentages of schools offering other instruments arc: recorder 53.2%; string 
instruction 35.5% and fretiea instruments 8.9%. Piano instruction is a truly rare 
offering (4 of 124 schools). 

Performance tjroups 

I-ewer than .'lalf of the schools (47.6%) have a band; 62. 1 % have a chorus; 19.3% 
have an orchestra and 16.1% have a select choir. 

llic accumulated data indicate that many large elementary schix)lsare failing to 
provide instr jmcnial instruction and opportunities for students to participate in 
performance groups. 52.4% of the schoc>ls have no band; 37.9% have no cIkm'us, 
80.7% have no orchestra and 83.9% have no select choir. 

Funding 

With the exception of a few schixMs, funding for the music prt)gram other than 
teachers' friaries is scanty. Vov the 1989-90 school year 11.6% of the schcx)ls 
budgeted lo funds; 59.8% budgeted 500 dollai^ or less. 

llicrc appears to be con.siderabic disparity between the level of parental .support 
for music (48.8% strong and 39.7% moderate) and the level of funding. 

Visual Art 

The percentage of large elementary schools offering art varies between 72.6% 
in kindergarten and 93% in the fifth grade. Well over 80% of the sclux^ls with an 
an program have a written curriculum for each grade. The mean number of 
minutes pet wo. k devoted to art ranges from 54.7 in the third grade to 63.1 in the 
sixth j,rade. Vno overall mean (grades 1 - 6) is 57.4 minutes per week. 

Tie teaching of art is carried on by certified art specialists in 61 .3% of the schcxiis 
in the sample; by classroom teachers with ix^me preparation in art in 5.6%; and by 
certified classroom teachers in 27.4%. 
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A serious ieficicncy exists in the supply of instructional equipment and materials. 
Art textbooks are •inadequate" or "absent" in 71.1% of the schools in the sample; 
teachers guides, in 60.5%; slides, in 65.2%; film stripsMdeos, in 58.3%; booksabout 
art, in 50.0%; and color reproductions, in 48.8% of the schools. 



Great variation in funding for art exists in the schools under consideration. While 
8.7% budgeted no money for the 1989-90 school year and 42.7% budgeted 1,000 
dollars or less, 21.4% budgeted 3,000 dollars or more and two schools budgeted 
10,000 dollars. 



Dance 



Dana* is in most respects the least viable of the arts education programs in large 
elementary schools as in small ones. Ilic data are negalive with unfortunate 
consistency. 



Only 1 1 of 124 (8.9%) schix)ls in the Siimple offer dance instruction. Of the 1 1 
schools, only 2 have a certified dance specialist on the faculty. 



Of the 1 1 schools, 6 presented no dance performances during the 1988-89 sch(X)l 
year and 2 presented one performance. Single schools presented two, three and 
four performances. 

I-unding for dance is non-existent or minimal in all but two schools. Mve of 1 1 
sch(X)ls budgeted funds for the 1989-90 school year, lliree schix^ls budgeted 100, 
125 and 200 dollars; two sch(X)ls budgeted 3,000 dollars. 



Drama /Theatre 



llic situation in drama/iheaire is more favorable than in dance, but only 19 of 
124 schools offer drama/theatre instruction as such. In schoi)ls having a drama/the- 
atre program drama/theatre specialists are scarce; only one school has such a 
specialist on its faculty. 

On the other hand, drama/theatre differs from the other arts in that dramatic 
activities are frequently used in the teaching of other subjects. Children participate 
in dramatizing and enacting stories in over 80% of the schools in the sample. 
Reading and studying plays, learning games and improvisation are other dramatic 
activities in frequent use. Whether a drama/theatre program exists or not, the vast 
majority of children in large elementary schools receive an early introduction to the 
subject. 

Q 
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Small Middle Schools 



General Information 



Arts Administratots 

The data from 30 small middle schcx)ls indicate that having arts administrators 
is not a characteristic of the districts of which schools in the sample are a part. 

Of 30 schools, 20 arc part of school districts with no arts administrator Among 
the 10 school districts having one or more arts administrators, four have a Direc- 
tor/Coordinator of Music, five have a Supervisor of Music, three have a Director of 
Fine Arts, three have a Supervisor of Visual Art and one has a Director/Coordinator 
of Visual Art, 



Related/Integrated Arts Courses 

Related/Integrated arts courses arc offered in fewer than half (46.7%) of the 
schools in the sample. The subjects included in those courses in order of frequency 
are: music and visual art in 12 schools; drama/theatre and creative writing in six 
schools, industrial design in five; dance in three; graphic design in two and media 
studies in one school. 

Classes for the GiftedyTalented 

Offering classes for gifted/talented students in not the mcxle; only 5 of 29 schools 
do so. The arts involved in order of frequency are visual art in three schools, music 
in one school; drama/theatre in one school and dance in none. 

Parental Support 

Music has the highest level of parental support with 62.1% of 29 principals 
indicating "strong support." Art has "strong support" in 10.7% of the schools; 
drama/theatre in 6.8%. 

Summing the percentr^.s of "strong" and "moderate" support verifies further 
the relative strength ofparentaIsupportforeachofthcarls:music93.1%;art 64.3% 
and dramaAheatre 40.3%. In no school does dance have either "strong" or "mod- 
erate" support and 87.6% of the schools have no dance program. 

Financial Support 

During the past five years financial support for music has increased in 30.0% of 
the schools; for art in 23.3%. Support for drama/theatre has increased in 14.3% of 
the schools. The low level of support for dance is further reflected in the 83.3% of 
the schools reporting "no support." 
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Field Trips to Arte Events 



During the 1988-89 school year 1 1 schools (37.7%) sponsored field trips to art 
museums; 10 schools (33.3%), to live drama performances; nine schools (30%), to 
music performances; and one school, to a dance performance. 

Visiting Artists 

During the past three years the majority of small middle schools had visits by 
musicians (90%), visual artists (71.4%) and actors (60.7%). Only 34.6% of the 
schools had visits by dancers. 

Fine Arts Requirement 

There is a fine arts requirement in 46.7% of the schools in the sample. 

Music 

TLe Offering in Music 

C ^nccrt band and mixed chorus, both present in 85.7% of the schools, arc the 
performance groups most frequently offered in small middle schools. Substantial 
percentages also apply to beginning instruments (59.3%), jazz band (40.7%) and 
general music (57.1%). 

Only small percentages of the schools offer girls chorus (7.4%), lx)ys chorus 
(3.7%), class piano (3.7%), class voice (3.7%) or basic musicianship (7.1%). 

String orchestras are present in 14.8% of the schools. 

Although concert band and mixed chorus are widely available to small middle 
school students, those students have only limited access to other performance 
groups and music classes. 

Summer Music Programs 

Of 28 schools, 35.7% have a summer music program. 

Music Requirement 

Of 28 schools, only eight (28.6%) require a music course. 

Instructional Equipment and Materials 

Music educators have no rea.son to Ix^ sanguine about supplies of instructional 
equipment and materials in small middle schools despite the presence of pianos, 
record players, tape recorders, band music and choral music in more than 90% of 
the schcx)ls. Reports of ^'inadequate'' and/or "absent" supplies of the following 
items emerged from more than half of the schools: computers and music software, 
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orchestral insirumenis, frciied instruments, record/iape library, orchestral music, 
general music scries, lxx)ks about music and synthesizers. 

Funding 

Small middle schools provide modest funding for the music programs. The mean 
amount budgeted for band during the 1989-90 school year was $2,560; for the choral 
program $1,159. Music educators in small middle schools are much less likely to be 
burdened with fundraising than their counterparts in secondary schools. 

Visual Art 



The OITering in Visual Art 

Students in small middle schcx^ls have access to a rich variety of learning 
experiences in art even though the offering is less extensive than in large middle 
schools and secondary schools. 

Subjects offered in 70% or more of the schools include drawing (100%), painting 
(96.4%), printmaking (82.1%), sculpture (71.4%), art history (71.4%) and basic 
design (75.0%). Separate courses are rare, but 26.9% of the schools that offer 
painting have a separate course. ITie comparable percentage for photography is 
53.3% and for related arts, 50.0%. 

On the other hand, art educators may be concerned with the levels of adequacy 
in instructional materials. Only materials for papcrmaking and weaving/fiber are 
considered adequate by 90% or more of respondents; other percentages range from 
6.5% for industrial design to 82.1% for drawing. 

Art Requirement 

Only 17.9% of the schawls in this small sample of schools require a course in art. 

Written Curriculum 

As u\ other strata, a high percentage of schcxils (85.7%) have a written curricu- 
lum for each art course offered. 

Discipline Based Art Education 

An teachers in small middle schtx)ls incorporate Discipline Based Art Kducaiion 
in their leaching liberally. (44.7% "to a great extent," 48. 1 % "to a limited extent.") 

Funding 

All 25 schocMs in the sample budgeted funds for the 1989-90 school year, llie 
mean amount was 2,255 dollars; the median, 1 ,700 dollars; the range 300 to i 5,000 
dollars. 
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Dance 



The Dance Program 

Of 31 schools responding lo the survey, only 7 have dance programs. 

Certified physical education teachers leach dance in six of the seven schools. 

Dance programs in small middle schools consist almost entirety of experience in 
folk/square/ballroom dance. 

Funding 

With ihe exception of one school lhat budgeted 450 dollars for the 1989-90 
school year, funding for dance is entirely absent, 

Drama/Theatre 

Tlie OfTering in DramayTlieatre 

Of 15 schools responding to a question about the drama/theatre offering, four 
(26.7%) rep^uted offering credit courses in drama/lhcatre during the 1988-89 
school year. 

The range of subjects taught in drama/theatre programs is broad ranging from 
acting to radio/television/film. The subjects most frequently included arc: acting, 
improvisation, pantomime/mime and creative dramatics. 

Wlio Teaclies Drama/llieatre? 

Certified teachers with and without course work in drama/theatre teach 
drama/theatre in all but three schcx)is that have a ccrtiHcd drama/theatre specialist 
on the faculty. 

Theatre Productions 

'l*he status of theatre prtxluctions in a school may be curricular (sci')arate a)ursc 
or part of a course) or extra-curricular; the latter status is most common. 

Nine of 30 sch(X)ls rcpt^rted having presented plays during the 1988-89 schcxil 
year; five presented vanety/talcnt shows and dramatic readings; four presented 
musicals. 

Funding 

The range in funding for drama/theatre for the 1989-90 schtK)l year was broad - 
0 dollars to .S,000 dollars. 
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Small Middle Sch(x>ls 



llirec schools budgeted zero dollars; one school budgeted SO dollars; eight 
schools budgeted 400 dollars or other amounts budgeted by single schools were 
600, 1,500, 2,000 and 5,000 dollars. 



Large Middle Schools 



General Information 



Arts Administrators 

The data from 104 large middle schools indicate that having one or more arts 
administrators is the norm in districts of which the schools in the sample arc a part. 
Of 104 schools, 32 (32.7%) are part of school districts with no arts administrator. 
Among the 72 school districts having one or more arts administrators, 25 have a 
Director of Fine Arts, 25 have a Director/Coordinator of Music, 21 have a Super- 
visor of Music, 17 have a Supervisor of Visual Art and 17 have a Director/Coordi- 
nator of Visual Art. 



Related/Integrated Arts Courses 

Related/integrated arts courses are offered in more than half (53.9%) of schools 
in the sample, llic subjects included in those courses in order of frequency are: 
music 94.2%; visual art 78.8%; drama/theatre 44.2%; creative writing 44.2%; 
industrial design 44.2%; graphic design 40.4%; media studies 26.9%; dance 25.0% 
and architecture 13.5%. 



Classes for the Gifted/Talented 

Offering classes for gifted/talented students is not common practice in large 
middle schools. The arts involved in order of frequency are visual art in 18.4% of 
the schools, music in 18.4%, drama/theatre in 9.3% and dance in 4.1%. 

Parental Support 

As is true at all levels of public schcx^ls, music has the highest level of parental 
support with 67.0% of the principals indicating "strong support." The percentages 
for the other arts are significantly lower. When "strong" and "moderate" percent- 
ages are summed, a revealing picture of the relative strength of parental support 
emerges: music 93.0%; art 66.3%; drama/theatre 45.4% and dance 16.5%. 

Financial Support 

During the past five years financial support for music has increased in 40.0% of 
tl * A .ools; for an in 20.8%. Support for drama/theatre has increased in 15.3% of 
' V schools. The low level of support for dance is reflected in the 71.4% of the 
schools reporting "no support." 
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Field Trips to Arts Eveats 



During the 1988-89 school year 50.0% of the schools sponsored field trips to live 
drama performances; 39.5%, to music performances; 35.6%, to art museums and 
18.3%, to dance performances. 

Visiting Artists 

During the past three years large percentages of schools in the sample have had 
no visits by dancers (65.6%), artists (53.6%) and actors (47.3%). In these schools 
musicians are far and away the most frequent visitors with 77.1% of the schools 
having .ad musicians visit at least once. 

Fine Arts Requirement 

ITiere is a fine arts requirement in 56.7% of ihe schools in the s<imple; ihe nuxje 
is to require one semester of such courses. 

Music 

Tlie OfTering in Music 

Concert band, mixed chorus and beginning instruments are the performance 
activities most frequently offered in large middle schools. !t is notable that 41.9% 
of these schools offer string orchestra and that general music Is offered in 68.8% of 
the schools. Enrollment in music courses and activities appears to have increased 
during the past three years. Dramatic increases have occurred in high percentages 
of schools: Concert band (46.8%); second band (53.6%); mixed chorus (52.2%); 
boys chorus (61.5%); girls chorus (57.9%), string orchestra (43.3%), beginning 
instruments (68.1%), siring ensembles (44.4%) and music appreciation (40.0%). 

Summer Music Programs 

Of 103 schools responding to the question, 33.7% have a summer music pro- 
gram; Hcginiiing Instrumental Instruction is appropriately the most frequent offer- 
ing (65.5% of the summer programs). 

Music Requirement 

Of 91 sch(X3ls, 28 (30.8%) require a music course. Of schwls having such a 
requirement. 69.2% require one semester. 

Instructional Equipment and Materials 

Supplies of instructional equipment and materials exhibit serious inadequacies 
in large middle schools. Only band music is considered adequate in more than 80% 
of the schools. Summing the percentages of respondenLs describing their supply of 
items as "inadequate*' or "absent" produces dismaying results: pianos 20.7%; 
record players 23.9%; rape recorders 30.4%; computers and music software 75.6%; 
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rhythm in&lrumcnts 38.5%; fretted instruments 57.8%; tuned mallet instruments 
43.0%; record/tape library 65.3%. The dcficieneies are serious in vic^ v of the fact 
that all of these items are essential in a high quality music program. 

Funding 

ITie mean amounts budgeted for band ($3,953) and choral music ($2,103) 
appear to be ample. Funding for orchestra and academic music, on the other hand, 
is minimal or nonexistent. 

On a positive note, a large percentage of large middle schools operate their music 
programs without placing the burden of fundraising on music educator^. 

Visual An 



The Offering in Visual Art 

llie offering in large middle schools differs from that in small middle schools in 
an interesting way: there appears to be somewhat more emphasis on academic 
subjects. Pertinent comparative percentages for two subjects follow: art history • 
large 88.5% vs, small 67.1%; art criticism -large 77,0% vs. small 57.1%. 

Subjects offered in more than 70% of the schools include: drawing, painting, 
printmiiking, sculpture, ceramics, art history, art criticism and basic design. Sepa- 
rate courses are rare. Only two, integrated arts and graphic design, are offered in 
50% or more of the schools oITering the courses. 

As in the other strata, there appears to be a definite deficiency in instructional 
materials. Tor only three subjects - drawing, basic design and industrial design - do 
90% or more of respondents consider instructioni^.i materials adequate. 

Art Requirement 

One or more courses are required in 34. 1 % v;f the schools reporting. The mode 
(20 of 29 schools) is to 'cquire one semester of art. 

Written Curriculum 

As in other strata, an impressive percentage of sch(x)ls (89.3) have a written 
curriculum for each art wurse offered. 



Discipline Based Art Education 

More than half of the art teachers in the sample (5 1.2%) incorporate DHAI? in 
their teaching "ti^ a great extent," 46%, "to some extent." 
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Time Allotment 



The norm is for art classes to last at least -ne semester; 25% of the classes are 
scheduled for two semesters. 

Almost all classes meet five Uaysa week; the mean length of classes is45 minutes. 
FuDcling 

Only three of 72 schools uudgeted no money for the 1989-90 schcx^l year, but 
41.7% budgeted 1,000 dollars or less. 

The mean amount budgeted was 2,679 dollars; the median, 1,425 dollars; the 
range 0-3C,000vlollars. 

Dance 

Thf Dance Proj^i-au^ 

Of 103 schools resronding to the survey, 33 (.il.7%) have dance program.s. Nine 
of those schools rcr,uire one or more courses in lance for gratiuation. 

llicre are certified dance spc :ialists on the faculties of only 6. 1 % of the schcx)ls 
that have dance programs, but 18.2% of the)se schcx^ls have one or more dance 
^eachers certified in both dance and phy.sical education. Certified physiail educatic^n 
icachers give dance instruction in 78.8% of the schtx)ls. 

Folk/square/ballrooni dance is the subject most frequently included in dance 
programs (69.7% of the schools). Other frequently offered subjects include mcxJ- 
ern dance technique (48.5%) and creative movement (45.5%). Dance is a a)mp(v 
nem of physical education in the vast majority of schtx)ls (81.8%). 

Funding 

Fifteen of 28 schools budgeted zero dollars; seven sch(xils budgeted UK) dcMlars 
or less; five schools budgeted between 2C)0 and 400 dollars; one sehixil budgeted 
1,000 dollars. Funding for dance is scanty at best or absent at worst. 

Drama/Theatre 

The Offering in Drama/Tlieatre 

Of 57 schools responding to a question about the drama/theare (offering, 28 
(49 1%) reported offering credit courses in d.ama/theairc during the 1988-89 
school year. 

The range of .subjects taught in drama/theatre is broad ranging from acting 
radio/television/film. 'Ilie subjects mast frequently included are: act ng (67.2%), 
improvisation (62.1%) and punlo.iiiincmime (60.3%). 
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Large Middle Schools 



Who Teaches Drama/Theatre? 



Certified clrama/iheaire teachers are not yet dominant in the teaching of the 
subject in large middle schools. Percentages of schools with three types of 
drama/theatre teachers are: certified classrooi. teacher 41.1%; certified teacher 
with course work in drama/theatre 53.6% eiid certified drama/theatre specialist 
37.7%. 

Theatre Productions 

The status of theatre productions in a school may be curricula (separate course 
or part of a course) or extracurricular; the latter status is most cc nmon (85.5% of 
responding schools). 

Plays are presented by drama/theatre departments in 62.5% of .he schools in the 
sample; njusicals,in55.4%. Other types of production include var ety/taleiu shows, 
37.5% and uramatic readings, 19.6%. 

Several departments other than drama/theatre present theatrical productions. 
They include English, speech and music departments. 

Funding 

Funding for drama/theatre is minimal. The mean amount budgeted for the 
1989-90 school year was 500 dollars. Zero funding was reported by a third of the 
respondents and more than two thirds budgeted 500 dollars or less. More than 30% 
of the schools do not have to rely on fundraising to support the drama/theatre 
progi am but 22.2% must obtain 10^ V of their funding from box-office receipts and 
other fundraii'ing efforts. 



Smr 11 Secondary Schools 

General Info^malion 
Administrators 

Of 240 schcx)is, 159 (64.9%) a'-e part of school districts with no arts administra- 
tor. Among the 91 soho^)! districts having one or more arts administrators, 40 have 
a Lt.TCCtor/ Coordinator of Music, 22 have a Supervisor of Music, 21 have a 
Director/Coordinator of Fine Arts, 15 have a Director/Coordinator of Visual Art 
and 15 have a Supervisor of Vusual Art. 

Related/Integrated Arts Courses 

Related/integrated arts a)urses are offered in fewer . han half (4 1 .6%) of schools 
in the sample. The subjects included in those courses • order of frequency are: 
music 77.9%; visual art 72.1%; drama/theatre 68.3%; creative writing 50.0%; 
industrial design 37.5%; graphic design 36.5%; media studies 27.9% and dan-x: 
11.5%. 
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Classes for the Gifted/Talented 



Offering classes for gifteri/talcnied students in not the mode. The arts involved 
in order of frequency are visual art in 15.8% of the schools, music in 13.5%, 
drama/theatre in 7.3% and dance in 2.4%. 

Parental Support 

Music has the highest level of parental support with 39.8% of the principals 
indicating "strong support." Drama/theatre has "strong support" in 14.6% of the 
schools; art, in only 6.8%. The data for all six strata indicate that parental support 
for drama/theatre is much stronger in secondary schools than in elementary or 
middle schools. 

Summing the pcrccniages of "strong" and "moderate" support verifies further 
the relative strength of parental support for each of the arts: music 84.0%; an 
51.4%; drama/theatre 50.8%; dance 5.6%. Regrettably, 80.2% of thescho<ils have 
no dance program. 

Financial Support 

During the past five years financial supiwrt for music has increased in 40.7% of 
the schools; for art in 23.3%. Support for drama/ihealre has increased in 19,0% of 
the schools but decreased in 24.4%. The low level of support for dance is refiected 
in the 86.1% of the schools reporting "no support." 

Field Trips to Arts Events 

During the 1988-89 school year 59.5% of the schiX)lA sponsored 1. vld trips to live 
drama performances; 51.7%, to an museums; 48.6%, to music performances and 
13.1%, to dance performances. 

Visiting Artists 

During the past three years the majority of small secondary sch(xjls had no visits 
during the 1989-90 school year by visual artists (55.5%); actors (52.8%) or dancers 
(78.1%). On the other hand, 75.3% of the schools had visits by musicians. 

Fine Arts Requirement 

lliere Ls a fine arts requirement in 44.0% of the schcxMs in the sample, more than 
half of which require two semesters. 

Music 



Concert band, marching bund and mixed cht^rus are the performance groups 
most frequently offered, but the latter two groups are absent in more than 30% t^f 
the schools in the sample. Icu'cr than 10% of the schools offer orchestra, related 
arts, music history, class piano or class voic;;. 
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A positive dcvclopmcni lies in the offering of beginning instrument classes in 
'•'^.8% of the schools. 



A decrease in enrollment in an alarming 25% or more of the schools has occurred 
in concert band, second band, marching band, select choir, mixed chorus, girls 
chorus, orchestra, related arts, music appreciation and music history. Increases in 
academic requirements or other factors appear to be having a negative effect on 
enrollment in all music classes and activities. 

Hie norm in small secondary schools is to offer few academic courses in music. 

Summer Music Programs 

Of 217 schools, 38.7% have a summer music program with marching band the 
most frequent offering. 

Music Requirement 

Of 214 Nchcx)ls, only 38 (17.8%) require a music course for graduation. The 
requirements arc almast evenly split between one and two semesters, 

Instructiouai Equipment and Materials 

Music educators have no reason to be sanguine about supplies of instructional 
equipment and materials despite the presence of pianos, record players, tape 
rea)rdcrs, band music and choral music in more than 90% of the schools. Reports 
of "inadequate" and/or "absent" supplies of the following items emerged from high 
percentages of schtx^ls: aimputcrs and music software, orchestral instruments, 
fretted instruments, orchestral music, general music series, books about music and 
synthesizers. 

Funding 

Mean amounts *:>udgctcd for |XTformancc groups for the 1989-90 school year 
were: band S.S,997, orchestra $1,071, and choral grouf)s $1,505; but many schools 
bufigctcd no funds tnhcr than teachers' s;ilarics which places a heavy burden of 
fundraising on music educators. 

Visual Art 



The Offering in Visual Art 

The offering in visual art is broad and rich with over 80% of the schools off.^ring 
drawing, piiinting, printmaking, art history and basic design. Most of the subjects 
are offered in multimedia courses at both intrcxluciory and advanced levels. 

When a given subject is offered, impressive percentages of the schools offer 
separate a^urscs: drawing (25.8C^), painting (24.0%), ceramics (27,5%), photogra- 
phy ((^X2r4 ), enameling ( l(K)':^ ) and industrial design (37.2%). 
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A serious deficiency in visual art programs appears to be inadequacy of instrvc- 
tional materials. 

Art Requiremeiu 

One or more art courses are required in 30.1% of the schools responding; in 
those schools the mode is to require two semesters. 

Written Curriculum 

An impressive 81.4% of small secondary schcwls have a written curriculum for 
each course in the program. 

Discipline Based Art Education 

The concept of Discipline Based Art Education is being incortX)rated "to a great 
extent" (47.3%) or "to some extent" (49.8%) in 97. 1 % of the schools in the Siimple. 

Time Allotment 

Art classes are rarely scheduled for le a \ ^an one semester. 1 he means for weeks 
per year, days per week and class length u* .ninuies are as follows: 

Introductory multimedia: 31.0 weeks per year; 4.6 days per week; class length 48.7 
minutes. 

Advanced multimedia: 24.5 weeks per year; 3.6 days \)cr week; class length 48.1 
minutes. 

Specialized courses: 22.5 weeks per year; 2.1 days per week; class length 46.0 
minutes. 

Funding 

The mean amount budgeted for the 1989-90 sch(X)i year was S2,940; the range 
S0-S65,0(X). Few schools bud ^eted zero dollars but more than one third of the 
schools (34.2%) budgeted 1,000 dollars or less. In vicv. of the lack of idcquaic 
instructional materials reported, increased funding appears to be essential. 

Dance 

Tlie Dance Program 

Of 240 schools responding to the survey, only 39 (16.2%) have dance programs. 

Certified physical education teachers, a few of whom are also certified to teach 
dance, are dominant in the teaching of dance. 
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Sabjeci mailer frequcniy included in dance programs includes folk/squarc/ball- 
room, aerobics, creative movemep , modern dance technique and jazz technique. 

Funding 

With ihe exception of one school, (profc, ly a specialized arts school) that 
budgeted 8,500 dollars for the 1989-90 school year, funding for dance is scanty at 
best or absent at worst. Cf 39 schools, 33 budgeted zero dollars. Single schools 
budgeted 20,50,100,200 and 500 dollars. 

DramalTheatre 



The OfTering in Dranio/Tiieatre 

Of 159 schools responding to a question alx>ut the drama/theatre offering, 101 
(63.5%) reported offering credit courses in drama/thealrc during the 1988-89 
school year. 

llie range of subjects taught in drama/theatre programs is broad ranging from 
acting to radio/television/film. The subjects most frequently included are: acting, 
improvisation, pantomime/mime, creative dramatics, technical theatre, theatre his- 
tory and dramatic literature. 

Wlio Teacties Drama/Ttieatre? 

Certified drama/theatre teachers are not yet dominant in the leaching of the 
subject in small secondary schools. Percentages of schools with three types of 
drama/theatre teachers are: certified classroom teacher 47.1%; certified teacher 
with course work in drama/theatre 45.8% and certified drama/theatre specialist 
21.6%. 



Tlicatre Productions 

llie .status of theatre productions in a school may be curricular (separate course 
or part of a course) or extracurricular; the latter status is most a}mmon. 

Flays are presented by drama/theatre departments in 78.5% of the schools in the 
sample; musicals, in 39.2%. Other types of production include variety/talent shows 
2().6% and dramatic readings 19.6%. 

Several departments other than dramaAhcatre present theatrical prtyluction. 
'Hicy include linglish, speech and music departments. 

Funding 

Many drama/theatre* departments depend on fundraising for a substantial per- 
centage of their funding. Alihough 20. 1% of the schools do not depend on fundrais- 
ing at all. a higher percentage (26.4) must obtain 100% of their funding from 
fundraising. 
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Large Secondary Schools 



General Information 



Arts Admiubtrators 

Of 124 schools, only 27 (26%) are part of school districts with no arts adminis- 
trator. Among the 97 school districts having one or more arts administrators, 33 
have a Director/Coordinator of Fine Arts, 30 have a Director/Coordinator of Music, 
27 have a Supervisor of Music, 23 have a Supervisor of Visual Art and 18 have a 
Director/Coordinator of Visual Art. 

If the presence of arts idministraiors is in truth a positive factor in the develop- 
ment of high quality arts education program, the majority of these large secondary 
schools appear to be part of favorable administrative structures. 



Related/Integrated Arts Courses 

Related/integrated arts courses are offered in almost half (44.5%) of schcx)ls in 
the sample. The subjects included in those courses in order of frequency arc: music 
85.4%; visual an 79.2%; drama/theatre 70.8%; creative writing 64,6%; media 
studies 58.3%; graphic design 54.2%; architecture 41.7% and dance 37.5%. 

ITic frequency with which media studies, creative writing, architecture, industrial 
design and graphic design are included is especially notable and indicates a broader 
a^na'ption of arts than that pertaining in other levels and sizes of schools. 



Classes for the GlftedyTaleated 

Offering classes for gificd/talenicd students is more a^mmon practice in large 
sca)ndary sch(X)Is than in small ones. The arts involved in order of frequency arc 
visual art in 40.7% of the schtx)ls, music in 25.9%, drama/theatre in 15.9% and 
dance in 11.1%. 



Parental Support 

As is true at all levels of public schools, music has the highest level of parental 
support with 54.2% of the prmcipals indicating "strong support." Drama/theatre 
has "strong suppt^rt" in 20.2% of the schools; art, in only 9. 1 %. llie data for all six 
strata indicate that parental support for drama/theatre is much stronger in sca)nd- 
ary sch(X)ls than in elementary or middle schools. In only this one stratum d(x:s 
parental sup{)ort for drama/theatre exa:ed that for art. 

-Summing the percentages of "strong" and "moderate" support verifies father 
the relative strength of parental support for each of the arts: music 92.5%; 
drama/theatre 61.5%; art 53.6%; and dance 25.5%. 
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Financial Support 



During the past five years financial support for music has increased in 36.2% of 
the schools; for art in 24.5%. Support for drama/theatre has increased in 28.2% of 
the schools. The low level of support for dance is reflected in the 61.3% of the 
schools reporting "no support.'* 

Field Trips to Arts Events 

During the 1988-89 school year 62,7% of the schools sponsored field trips to live 
drama performances; 59.5%, to art museums; 54,3%, to music performances; 
26.3%, to dance performances. 

Visiting Artists 

The majority of large secondary schools (57.3%) have had no visits by dancers 
during the past three years; 60.7% of the schools have had visits by actors; 68.4%. 
by visual artists and 83%, by musicians. 

Fine Arts Requirement 

There is a fine arts requirement in 52,7% of the schools in the sample, more than 
half of which require two semesters. 

Music 



The Offering in Music 

Concert band, marching band and mixed chorus are the performance groups 
most frequently offered. ITie rich array of courses offered, in addition to the three 
most frequent offerings, includes .second band (49.7%), jazz band (73.8%), wind 
ensemble (48.5%), select choir (66.3%), boyschorus (22.3%), girls chorus (52.4%), 
swing/jazz choir (41.7%), madrigal group (33.2%), string orchestra (36,9%), full 
orchestral (32 0%), siring ensembles (23,3%), beginning instruments (39.6%), 
general music (23,3%) and mu.sic appreciation (22.3%), Less frequently offered 
courses include related arts (7,8%), mu.sic hi.slory ( I lJ7o), class piano ( 1 7.5%) and 
class voice (13.6%). 

A decrease in enrollment in an alarming 25 % or more of the sch(X)ls has occurred 
in concert band, marching band, mixed chorus, related arts, general music, music 
appreciation and music history. On the other hand, enrollment in choral groups has 
increased in 42.1% of the schcx^ls; concert band enrollment has increased in 33.3% 
of the .schools and marching band, in 3 1 .8%. It is notable that orchestra enrollment 
has increased in a stunning 40.9% of the schtH)ls. Performance groups are more 
than holding than holding their own. It appears that ihere exists a positive relation- 
ship between the size of the sch(X>l and the breadth of the offering in music. With 
the exception of mu,sic theory which is offered in 57.8% of the schcH)ls, academic 
music wurscs are rarely offered. 
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Summer Music Programs 



Of 103 schools responding to the question, 45.6% have a summer music pro- 
gram; marching band is the most frequent offering. 

Music Requirement 

Of 102 schools, only 15 (14.7%) require a music course for gi'aduation. 

Instructional Equipment and Materials 

Music educators have no reason to be sanguine about supplies of instructional 
equipment and materials' despite the presence of pianos, record players, tape 
recorders, band music and choral music in moi c than 95% of the schools. Reports 
of "inadequate" and/or "absent" supplies of the following items emerged from high 
percentages of schools: computers and music software, recorders, fretted instru- 
ments, records/tapes and general music scries. 



Funding 

Mean amounts budgeted for pcrformana* groups for the 1989-90 school year 
were: band 14,237 dollars, orchestra 1,383 dollars, and choral groups 3,855 dollars. 

There are fewer gaps in funding for the music program in large secondary schools 
than in any other stratum included in the survey. 



Visual Art 



Tlie Visual Art Offering 

ITie offering in visual art in large secondary schools is noteworthy for the extent 
andrichncssofthesubjectsavailabletostudcnts. The following subjects are offered 
in over 80% of the schools in the sample: drawing (100%), painting (99.1%), 
ceramics (88.9%), basic design (88.9%), sculpture (87.0%), art history (86. 1 %) and 
prinimaking (82.4%). 

lliesc and other subjects are most frequently part of both introductory and 
advanced multimedia courses. There arc, however, impressive nu mbcrsof separate 
courses in a variety of subjects. Drawing is offered as a separate course in 50.5% 
of the schools that offer it; painting, in 44.7%; ceramics, in 59.3%; jewelry/metals, 
in 53.1%; photography, in 88.0%; integrated arts, in 52.9%; industrial design, in 
63.0% and graphic design, in 50.6%. Students in large secondary schools have 
access to intensive specialized instruction in a great variety of subjects. 



Discipline Based Art Education 

Discipline Based Art Kducaiion is incorporated in 99.0% of the sch^xDls in the 
sample (54.7% "to a great extent" and 44.3% "to some extent"). 
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Time Allotment 



The mode in large secondary schools is for all an classes lo be scheduled for two 
semesters. In only 16 of 108 schools does an art course meet for one semester or 
* less. 

Instructional Materials 

ITiere appears to be a serious deficiency in the adequacy of instruciional mate- 
rials. Of the 19 subjects included in the art program, ihcre are only six for which 80 
or more% of respondents consider instructional materials adequate: drawing, 
ceramics, an criticism, basic design, enameling and aesthetics. 

Art Requirement 

One or more art courses are required in 34.3% of the schexMs reporting. 

Written Curriculum 

An impressive 92.6% of the schools have a written curriculum for every art 
course offered. 

Funding 

The mean amount budgeted for an for the 1989-90 school year was 6,869 dollars. 
While only three schools budgeted zero dollars, one third of the schcxMs budgeted 
2,000 dollars or less. 

Dance 



Tlie Dance Program 

Dance programs are more n imcrous in large secondaiy schcx^ls than in any other 
level or size of school include . in the survey. Of 103 schools responding to the 
survey, 42 (35.9%) have dance programs. Nine of those schools require one or more 
courses in dance for graduation, 

ITiere are certified dance specialists on the faculties of 23.8% of the schools that 
have dance programs, and 3 1 ,0% of those schools have one or more dance teachers 
ccnified in both dance and physical education. Certified physical education teachers 
give dance instruction in 50% of the schools and anistSMn-residence in 7,1%. 

Comprehensive arts education programs require .specialized arts teachers, and 
dance education is making strides in this respect in large secondary schools. 

Subjects included in 50% or more of schools with dance programs are perfor- 
mance and creative movement, (the two most frequently offered) along with ballet 
technique, jazz technique, folk/baHroom/square, production, rehcarsal/rcpcnory, 
dance appreciation, composition and improvisation. It is clear students attending 
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large secondary schools with dance programs have access to a broad and rich variety 
of experience with dance. 



Funding 

Although it is minimal, funding for dance in large secondary schools is the most 
generous of all the strata included in the survey* The mean amount budgeted for 
the 1989-93 school year was 898 dollars; the range, from zero to 8^00 dollars. 

Fifteen of 39 schools budgeted zero dollars; 11 schools budgeted 1,200 dollars 
or more; 2 schools budgeted 3,000 dollars; one school budgeted 5,000 dollars; and 
another school, 8,500 dollars. 

DramalTheatre 

The Offering in Draraa/Tlieatn; 

Of 159 schools responding to a question about the drama/theatre offering, 
101(63.5%) reported offering credit courses in drama/iheairc during the 1988-89 
school year. 

ITie range of subjects taught in dramaAheatre programs is broad ranging from 
acting to radio/television/film. The subjects most frequently included are: acting, 
improvisation, pantomime/mime, creative dramatics, technical theatre, theatre his- 
tory and dramatic literature. 

Who Teaches Drama/Tlieatre? 

Certified drama/theatre specialists are clearly gaining dominance in the teaching 
of the subject in large secondary schools. Percentages of schools with three types 
of drama/theatre teachers are: certified classroom teacher 45.1%; certified teacher 
with course work in drama/theatre 37.4%: certified drama/theatre s{)ecialist 60.4%. 

Tlieatre Productions 

Plays are presented by drama/theatre departments in 78.5% of the scho<Ms in the 
sample; musicals, in 39.2%. Other types of pnxluciion include variety/talent shows 
26.6%; dramatic readings 19.6%. 

Several departments other than drama/theatre present theatrical prcxiuciions. 
lliey include English, speech and music departments. 

Funding 

Many schools (21.4% of those with drama/iheatre programs) had no funds 
budgeted for the 1989-90 schtx)l year. On the other hand, 11.9% of the schot^'s 
budgeted between $6,000 and $10,000 and one school budgeted $25,000. llie 
mean amount budgeted was 52,429; the median, $1,200. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The data collccied in this survey of arts education programs in American public 
schools provide a basis for the conclusions that follow. They are organized into two 
major sections: (1) conclusions about each art education program and (2) conclu- 
sions pertaining to the total program of arts education. 

Arts Education Programs 
Musk Education 

Having existed for more than 150 years, music education has over a long period 
of time provided millions of public school students with rewarding experiences in 
the performance of every style of music and in almost every medium. Music 
education programs provide students with instruction in vocal and instrumental 
performance and with continuing opportunities to perform in a variety of groups. 
Concert band and mixed chorus are the groups most frequently offered in middle 
schools, and they are joined in frequency in secondary schools by marching band. 
These groups are supplemented in lesser percentages of large middle schools and 
secondary schools by a variety of groups including orchestra, jazz band, madrigal 
groups and swing/jazz choirs. 

. emphasis in the music program is almost completely on performance, and 
the . emphasis has over the years garnered strong support from both parents and 
school administrators. There is, however, a question as to whether that emphasis 
will suffice in the years ahead. 

The survey did, however, reveal some potentially serious problems in the music 
education program. The allotment of lime for general music in elementary schools 
is patently inadequate. Even the most skilled music specialist finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to bring about significant musical learning in 55 or 60 minutes a week 
which is less than four percent of the school week. 

Offerings in music courses other than performance are scanty. While genera! 
music is offered in 57% of small middle schools, 59% of large middle schools, 35% 
of small secondary and 20% of large secondary schools, enrollments tend to be small. 
n)C only other academic music course offered in a sizable percentage of schools is 
music theory (19.8% of small secondary schools and 57.8% of large secondary 
schools). Only small percentages of schools offer music history and music appreci- 
ation. The content of the music program apfx^ars to be inconsistent with the position 
set forih by both the Getty Foundation and the National Endowment for the Arts 
that arts education should include history, aesthetics and criticism in addition to 
performance or production, lliis is an issue that demands the attention of the music 
education profession. 

Tliere arc also signs of trouble in the performance area, llie jxrcentage of 
schools offering instrumental instruction and vocal and instrumental performance 
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groups has declined severely since 1962. Dismaying percentages; of schools do not 
offer students the opportunity to take instrumental music instruction or to partici- 
pate in performance groups; the lack is especially grievous in elementary schools. 
Siring instruction and orchestras are rarely part of the music program in elementary 
schools, small middle schools or small secondary schools. 

The richness of the music program appears to be related to the size of the school. 
Music programs in large middle schools and large secondary schools offer students 
an impressive array of performance groups and music classes. Dramatic increases 
in enrollment in music courses and activities have occurred in high percentages of 
large middle and large secondary schools. For example, enrollment in orchestra has 
during the past five years increased in 43.3% of large secondary schools. On a 
sobering note, enrollment in music courses has during the same period of time 
decreased in 25% or more of the large secondary schools in the sample. 

One or more courses in mu.sic are required in 28.8% of small middle schools, 
30.8% of large middle schools, 17.8% of small secondary schools and 14.7% of large 
secondary schools. 

llie report in MiLsic and Art in the IhMc Schools published by the National 
Education Association in 1963 ends with this statement: "ITie music program as it 
stood in most secondary schools appeared to be geared to the interests and abilities 
of students who could perform, rather than to efforts to ensure that every student 
learn something about music before he graduated from high school." This charac- 
terization continues to apply to music education some 26 years later. 

Art Education 

The offering of art is almast universal in elementary schools and over 80% of 
elementary school with art programs have a written curriculum for each grade. 
Although the time allotted to art is somewhat higher in the upper grades, the mean 
number ofminutus for grades 1^— 50 in small elementary schools and 57,4 in large 
schcx>ls — is totally inadequate. 

Certified art specialists are not as prevalent as music specialists but they teach 
an in 58.5% of small elementary' schcxils and in 61,3% of large elementary schools. 

A serious defcciency exists in supplies of instructional equipment and materiaLs. 

'Ilie art program in middle and secondary schools is noteworthy for the variety 
ofsubjccis it includes. The trend begins in middle schools and conies to full flower 
in large secondary sch(X)ls. 

Students in 70% or more of small middle schools have access to drawing, 
painting, sculpture, art history and basic design. In large middle schools that list of 
subjects is supplemented by prin' making, ceramics and art criticism. 

In large .scwndary schawls the offering is truly impressive. Sizable percentages 
of those schools offer 19 subjects including a wide variety of subjects involvinfj 
production along with art history, k\t\ criticism, wmputcr art, aesthetics, graphi. 
design and industrial design. 
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It appears that the concept of Discipline Based Art Education is being widely 
applied in art education programs. More than 9S% of the respondents to the art 
survey indi-ated that they incorporate DBAE "to a great extent" or "to some 
extent/* 

Art educators have been diligent in preparing written curricula. Percentages of 
schools having a written curriculum for all art courses offered are: small middle 
school 85.7%; large middle schools 89.3%; small secondary schools 8 1 .4% and large 
secondary schools 92.6%, 

The percentages of schools requiring one or more art courses are varied: small 
middle schools 17.9%; large middle schools 34.1%; small secondary schools 30.1 % 
and large secondary schools 343%. 

The principal deficiency to emerge from the survey of art education lies in the 
supply of instructional materials. While the supply of materials for drawing and 
painting is considered adequate by large percentages of respondents, significant 
percentages reported inadequate supplies for most other subjects. 

Art education has developed impressively since 1%2 and merits the high level 
of parental support it garners. 

Dance Education 

Dance is the least highly developed of the specializations in arts education for a 
variety of reasons. Dance education came into the public school arts curriculum 
more recently than the other arts. As a result, fewer stales have dance certification 
and there are few specialized teacher education programs in dance. Dance educa- 
tion was introduced by physical education teachers who had special interest and 
abilities in dance. Dance educators are to be commended for the remarkable 
progress that this survey documents. 

At the elementary school level organized dance programs are truly rare. Only 
7.2% of small elementary schools and 8.9% of large elementary schooLs offer 
instruction in dance. Few of those programs are sufficiently well developed to 
present public dance performances. 

On the other hand, dedicated teachers in a few elementary schwls are demon- 
strating the feasibility of dance education with little or no funding. Eight small 
elementary sch(X)ls and five large sch(K)ls presented from one to four dance perfor- 
mances during the 1989-90 school year. 

I'ive of the 26 elementary schools with dance programs have a certified dance 
specialist on the faculty. 

Dance education begins to show real presence in large middle schools of which 
33 (31.7%) have dance programs. In nine of those schools one or more courses in 
dance are required. Physical education teachers teach dance, but almost one-fifth 
of those schools have teachers certified in both physical education and dance. The 
dance program begins to spread beyond folk/square and ballrcx)m dance to include 
mcxlern dance technique and creative movement. 
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Dance education in small secondary schools appears lo be ai about the same 
stage of development as in large middle schools. 

In large secondary schools dance comes into its own. Of 103 schools in the 
sample, 42 (35.9%) have dance programs and 9 of the 42 require one or more 
courses in dance for graduation. Of the schools with dance programs, almost 
one-fourth have ceriified dance specialists on their faculties and 31% have one or 
more dance teachers certified in both dance and physical education. 

The range of subjects in the dance program includes performance, creative 
movement, ballet technique, jazz technique, folk/ballroom/square, production, re- 
hearsal/repertory, dance appreciation, composition and improvisation. Students in 
large secondary schools have access to a broad and rich variety of experience with 
dance. 

Real progress is reflected in the fact that large secondary schools do budget funds 
for dance. With almost half the schools budgeting no funds, the mean amount for 
1989-90 was 898 dollars; the range, zero to 8,500 dollars, HIcven schools budgeted 
1,200 dollars or more; two schools budgeted 3,000 dollars, one school, 5,000 dollars 
and another school, 8,500 dollars. 

Dance education is making real pri)gress, 
Drama/Theatre 

Drama/theatre education programs ha^'c a wntinuing support base in the long 
standing tradition of schools presenting plays and musicals and the u.se of dramatic 
activities by elementary classroom teachers in teaching other subjects, 'ITje results 
of the survey of drama/theatre programs establish that this tradition is alive and well. 

In 70 to 85% of the elementary schools responding to the survey students have 
experience in dramatizing stories, reading plays and other dramatic activities, l-ur- 
thermore, almost all secondary schools present a senior play if nothing more. 

Organized drama/theatre programs are rare in elementary schcv)lsand there arc 
few drama/ihcatre specialists. lijtisting drania/theatrc programs do prepare and 
present productions. Of 16 large elementary schools with drama/theatre programs, 
13 presented from one to 12 productions during the 1988-89 schwl year. 

More than half of the middle schools responding have drama/theaire programs 
and approximately one-half of those schools not only present productions but also 
offer credit courses in drama/theatre. 'Ibachersof drama/thealre at this level arc 
well prepared. In 35.7% of the schtx^ls with drama/theatre programs certified 
drama/theatre specialists teach the subject and more than half of the schcwls have 
on their faculty one or more leachei^ with course work in drama/theatre, llie 
courses offered involve 12 subjects including playwnting theatre history and dra- 
matic literature. 

In large secondary schcx)ls drama/theatre programs come into bkx)m. ()vcr65^J 
of large secondary sch(X)ls offer credit courses in drama/theatre and enroll impress- 
ive numbers of students. The offering involves a rich array of subjects including 
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acting, creaiivc dramatics, improvisation, pantomime, puppetry, children's theatre, 
directing, technical theatre, theatre history, dramatic literature and radio/televi- 
sion/film. 

DramaAheatrc s^xcialists teach the subject in 60.4% of the schools having a 
drama/tb^atre program. The comparable figure for small secondary schools is 
21.6%. The level of parental support for drama/theatre is modest in middle schools, 
but in large secondary schools drama/theatre has a higher level of parental support 
than visual art. 

The Total Arts Education Program 

The data generated by this survey support the conventional wisdom that arts 
administrators are important in the development of arts education programs. A 
high percentage of schools in the two .strata with highly developed arts programs 
(large middle and large secondary) are part of school districts that have arts 
administrators. The most frequently used titles are Director/Coordinator of Fine 
Arts, Director/Coordinator of Music, Supervisor of Music and Supervisor of Visual 
Art. 

Related/Integrated Arts Courses 

Related/integrated arts courses are offered in almost half (46.2%) of middle and 
secondary schools in the sample. The highest percentage (53.5) applies to large 
middle schools, the lowest percentage (41.0) to small secondary' schools. 

Class for Gitted/Talented ^Students 

Visual art educators appear to be more concerned about gifted/talented students 
than other arts educators. Schools are most likely to have a course for gifted art 
students. The number of such courses is small in all sclKXils except large scc^Midary 
schools of which 40.7% have art courses; 25.9%, music courses; 15.9%, drama/lhe- 
airc courses and 11.1%, dance courses. 

Parental Support 

Music has the highest level of parental supptirt in schools in all six strata. Art has 
the sea)nd highest level of such support in all strata except large secondary schools 
where drama/iheatre overtakes art. Dance has consistently low levels of parental 
support. 

Financial Support 

C'ross strata data show that financial support has increased ring the past five 
years fur music in 36.5% of middle and secondary schcx)ls, foi art in 23.0%, for 
drama/theatre in 16.2% and for dance in 6.2%. 

On the other hand, decreases in financial support have affected art and music 
programs in about 15% of small middle, large middle and large sca)ndaryschtx}ls. 
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Enriching the Arts Program 



On the whole, large n ;ddle schools and small and large si^ndary schools arc 
taking gocJ advantage of two means to enriching thuir arts programs: (1) sponsor- 
ing field trips to arts events and (2) inviting artists to visit the school. 

During the 1988-89 school year over 50% of large middle, small secondary and 
large secondary schools sponsored field trips to art museums, live drama and music 
performance, ll-ips to live drama were the most frequent; 75.5% of large secondary 
schools sponsored such trips. TVips to dance performances were the least frequent. 

Field trips to arts events do not have a major role in the arts education programs 
of small middle schools in the sample. 

During the past three years musicians have been the most frequent visitors to 
schools in all four strata. Large secondary schools invite representatives of all four 
arts to visit with commendable frequency. Schools in the other strata do so much 
less frequently. 

Fine Arts Requirement 

T\\c following percentages apply to schools having a fine arts requirement: small 
middle 46.7; large middle 56.7; small secondary 44.0 and large secondary 52.7. 

Arts Teachers 

Ifcachers of the arts in middle and secondary schools are, on the whole, very 
content with their profession and well qualified. Between 80 and 95% of teachers 
of arts plan to teach five more years and would recommend leaching their art as a 
career. The only exception applies to dance teachers in small middle schools the 
majority of whom would not recommend teaching dance as a career and mayor may 
not teach for five more years. 

The professional qualifications of arts teachers are impressive. With very few 
exceptions they have earned academic degrees. The majority of teachers in small 
middle and small secondary schix^ls have bachelor*s degrees. In large middle and 
large secondary schools holders of a master's degree are in the majority. Abt)ut 67c 
of large sca^ndary schtx)l instrumental music specialists have an earned dcKtor*s 
degree. 

Aimast without exception music specialists are certified to teach music and few 
are certified to teach other subjects. The percentage of art teachers certified to 
teach art ranges from 78.6% in small middle schools to 92.2% in small sea)ndary 
schools, 98.8% in large middle schools and 100% in large secondary schtx)ls. Most 
art teachers arc certified to teach other subjects. 

The percentage of drama/theatre teachers certified in that subject varies greatly 
according to the size and level of thesch^Kil inwhich they teach: small middle schcx^ts 
26%; large middle schtxils 40%; small sea)ndary schools 46% and large seaindary 
schools 74%. Almost all drama/theatre teachers are certified in other subjects. 
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The percentage of certified dance teachers also varies level and size of school: 
small middle 26.7%; large middle 16.7%; small secondary 31.4% and large second- 
ary 39%, 

Boih drama/theatre and dance are making excellent progress in the preparai.ion 
of certified specialists almost all of whom are also ccrlifieU to leach other subjects. 

Members of the arts teaching profession are predominantly White, but about 
13% of art teachers, 14% of dance teachers and 8% of drama/theatre teacheiu 
represent ethnic groups other than White. Blacksand Hispanics outnumber Asians 
and American Indians. 

The mean age of the corp of arts teachers is about 40. Teachers in small schools 
tend to be younger than the mean age; teachers in large schools tend to be older. 
ITicir mean number of years of teaching experience is 13, 

Females outnumber males in all fields of specialization vxccpt instrumental 
music where males predominate by a ratio of three to one. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Closing Statement 



Since no set of validated criteria for the evaluation of arts programs exists, the 
emphasis in this report has been on reporting and interpreting data, not on assess- 
ment. The data do, however, provide a basis for a few general conclusions: 

1. Arts specialists are essential to viable arts programs. Music and visual art 
programs have benefitted greatly from the presence of specialists ai every 
level of the public school. Drama/theatre and dance education have urgent 
need of a larger presence of specialist teachers. 

2. Music educators need to give serious consideration to broadening the music 
program beyond performance to include greater emphasis on music history, 
criticism and aesthetics. Significant reduction in student enrollment in per- 
formance groups in large secondaiy school may be a harbinger of the future. 

3. The concept of Discipline Based Art Education has influenced art educators 
to broaden the thrust of art programs beyond production. 

4. There is evidence of substantial progress in the development of viable 
drama/theatre and dance programs, especially in large secondary schools 
where larger numt>ers of specialist teachers are present, 

5. The small amount of time allotted to the arts in elementary schools represents 
nothing more than lipsorvicc to their value. A substantial increase in time 
allotment is essential. 

6. There exists an urgent need for increased funding for all programs of arts 
education, l^rge percentages of schools reported that many essential items 
of instructional materials and equipment were either inadequate or absent in 
music programs, art programs and drama/theatre programs. Furthermore, 
large percentages of music educators and drama/theatre educators are bur- 
dened with the task of fundraising which inevitably forces them to spend an 
inordinate amount of time and energy at the expense of their achievement as 
eduunors. 

7. Ariseduciitors have good reason to be proud of their programs which, on the 
whole, have met the societal and educational needs of the past in excellent 
fashion. They must, however, come to terms with two significant develop- 
ments that will inevitably affect arts education in the future: the educational 
reform movement and the rapidly changingethniccomposition of the student 
population. 
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